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The Era of Inertia 


To get some perspective on the -physical, human and 
aesthetic aspects involved, we should recall the background 
of our residential developments. 


“Until the early fifties housing all over the country 
consisted predominantly of highly standardized types of 
single-family detached homes. 


The metropolitan growth pattern generally resulted in 
tedious, monolithic subdivisions. These in turn formed 
uniform neighbourhoods, and. consequently entire com- 
munities, with the appearance of agglomerations rather 
than places to live. 


By the end of the fifties the poor quality of residential 
environments and housing had thoroughly aroused public 
opinion. It became essential then for the professionals, 
architects and planners to make the following statement: 


All this argues that for many households, we 
should look for forms of dwelling other than bunga- 
lows. We should seek types that can afford equal 
privacy; that can be created at less cost in land to the 
community; and that will prove more adaptable in 
the future, These other forms of dwelling should be 
combined with detached houses in neighbourhoods, so 
that in the normal history of a family it will not be 
compelled to break most of its social links merely to 
get one more room or one less. The vision of great 
new city areas can be held to offer blends of efficient 
flats for working couples, houses with space on the 
ground for those who are rearing young children, and 
simple central cottages for active senior members of 
the community... .1 


We may regard these conclusions as the basis of the 
traditional argument of social scientists and. physical 
planners. 


The planners perception is the balanced community ° 


containing all its functional components. In a practical 
sense, it is a heterogenous community having a typical 
cross-section of all socio-economic levels. 


When . planners recommend single-family . detached 
houses as a better environment for raising children, the 
social scientist points out that the quality of child raising is 
determined solely by the economic, social and cultural 
conditions of the family, and that many outstanding people 

: have been brought up in apartment houses. 


High Density Living 


Whatever the implication of this opinion may be, 1961 
Census data~on housing and the recent housing market 
Studies of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
reveal a revolutionary change in the trend of our resi- 
dential environments. 

Jn the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto between 
1959 and 1962, only 19,439 single-detached unit starts 
Were made as compared. with 38,040 in apartments. Prac- 
tically twice as many apartment units were started as single- 
detached. A similar trend exists in the United States: 
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The apartment is beginning to emerge as.a realistic 
alternative to the single-family dwelling. This is not 
to say that apartment living will appeal to more than 
a fraction of the population, but there. is every indi- 
cation that substantial demand exists. As the design 
of individual apartments and siting improves, there 
will not be such a disparity between the benefits 
attributed to single-family and multi-family dwellings. 
High-density living at Jeast for a portion of the popu- 
lation seems to be in order . . .? 


Public Attitudes . 


This raises the question of the compatibility of high- 
density and high-rise apartments in relative proximity. to 
single-family- dwellings. 


As in many social and physical planning issues, opinion 
and experience conflict. 
The finding of one country-wide inquiry is:: 
Admittedly, wholesale blending of all kinds of house- 
hold and type of dwelling is not feasible . . .8 , 


~ Another approach ta this issue emphasizes. mixed 


* development: 


The advantages of high blocks may be summarized as 
follows: they make possible open layouts with green: 
open space and the maximum public use of the 
ground; good lighting; good views from the upper 
storeys; good air; freedom from noise; architectural 
interest and contributioa to London's sky line, if well 
sited; in residential areas high blocks of flats give a 
high density for a small site and make possible a 
mixed development for the whole area with a higher 
proportion of lower dwellings with gardens¢. . 


Misconceptions 


At public hearings on the planning board, council, and 
Ontario Municipal Board levels, property owners’ groups 
and ratepayers associations show surprising unanimity in 
preconceived ideas on this issue. 


The common and popular fallacies that. are often urged 
against compatibility are generally on social, economic and 
physical grounds. For the purpose of examination and 
appraisal we list some of them: . 


1. On Social Grounds: 


There is a conflict in community and area interest be- 
tween owner occupants and tenants. Tenants have no 
respect for the needs of néighbourhood' life. People of 
different economic groups are uncongenial when living side 
by side. 


Comment: 


There are no rules of thumb to predict the behaviour 
of various social and economic groups. Our experience in 
community matters indicates that it is very difficult to 
distinguish the attitudes of tenants and owners. 
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They can be successfully brought together to support 
or oppose most community issues. Undoubtedly, tenants 
and owners of the same social group living in dwellings of 
equal standards will have fewer conflicting interests. 


-2, On Economic Grounds: 


High-rise apartments, notable also for high-density, 
‘injuriously affect property values of adjoining residential 
developments because aesthetic quality is often missing. 


Comment: 


There is no agreement on aesthetic standards between 
professionals and laymen. 


Although we believe that most of the objections to 
apartments are derived from the “deviation” from the 
“sonventional”,. we must also recognize that those who 
oppose apartrnents may appreciate the contemporary design 
of buildings. 

On the other hand, the aesthetic quality of the neigh- 
bouring single-family homes is often not much superior to 
the early unimaginative apartments. 


As far as we know, no. evidence has yet been produced 


in Canada. to prove that the lack of aesthetic values of | 


apartment buildings has injuriously affected the property 
values of their close neighbours. In fact, the low coverage 


arid the generous open, landscaped spaces provided by the 


high-rise apartments add valuable amienities to the single- 
family homes in the proximity. : 


In some municipalities a combination of zoning control, 
the application of site plan agreements, and the guidance of 
an architectural committee to advise on design aspects have 
resulted in harmonious and superior environments and 
added amenities. : 


3. On Physical Grounds: 
(a) Density: 
The objections against high-density apartments are 


expressed in a most illustrative manner by the following 
statements: ‘ 


. .. In R4 areas, 30 and more apartments could 
replace one house on the same lot. It may indeed be 
shown that 200 apartments could replace a house on 
a larger lot. The densities permitted are very high and 
the new apartment building becomes an objectionable 
and damaging neighbour. In the very extensive higher 
density areas it causes a dramatic overload of lot and 
street and borrows light, air and open space from 
adjoining properties. In most cases the new buildings 
will prevent redevelopment of adjacent land... 


. . This compares with densities of about 200 
persons and certainly less than 300 regarded generally 
as u maximum density of development allowing for 
satisfactory living conditions even for families with- 
out children and a single person . . .5 

Lewis Mumford goes one step further by saying: 
. .. Hf these new-housing estates, consisting of tall 
buildings that hold 300 to 450 people per acre, were 
merely a temporary solution of the housing shortage, 
they would be admirable ... . 


... High density building has by now created a new 
pattern of municipal congestion more. widespread 
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“ than-the original slum pattern . . . Private investors. 
have followed suit, possibly feeling that they now 
have official sanction for producing congestion . . .6 


Comment: 


At first glance these arguments. seem to have much 
force in concluding that. residential density beyond 300 
persons per acre should be considered unacceptable for the 
sake of living conditions. ; : B 


However, in response to such a rigid approach, we find 
mote flexible concepts: : ; 


... There is of course no fixed density that is optimum 
under all conditions for there are two important 
variables. The first is the standard of housing that is 
considered satisfactory at any one time and subse- 
quently embodied in. the zoning provisions. The 
other factor is the ability of the community to supply 
the facilities that are needed to support any given 
population density . . .7 


It is also obvious that adopted standards do not reflect 
the ultimate or the optimumr density. 


. . 2) Dwelling densities have the limitation that. they 
do not measure the exact population load on residen- 
tial land. The number of. persons will vary. with 
dwelling sizes and with occupancy conditions. The 
number of persons per room is likely to decrease and 
floor area per person is likely to increase. from low 
to high income families. 1f the dwelling count is to 
represent the actual population load, both the dwell- 
ing sizes (number of rooms per dwelling) and the 
occupancy conditions (number of persons per room) 
must be taken into account . . .8 


The following table indicates maximum population and 
floor space densities established by Zoning By-laws for’a 
number of cities and is expressed by Floor Space Indexes or 
Floor Area Ratios. Since the By-laws have been adopted 
between 1956 and 1960, they are considered contemporary. 
For the purpose of an objective comparison, the calculation 
of population densities is based on an assumed gross floor 
area of 945 square feet per dwelling unit and 2.30 persons 
per unit. (Averages used for buildings over seven storeys 
tall). 


MAXIMUM 


FLOOR SPACE DWELLING PERSONS 


INDEX OR FLOOR UNITS PER 
CITY AREA RATIO. PER ACRE ACRE 
Minneapolis 2.2 101 241 
Toronto 2.5 15 274 
Vancouver 3 138 330 
Boston 4 184 439, 
Denver 4 184 439 
Philadelphia Bi} 230 549 
Washington 5 230 549 
Chicago 10 460 1,099 
-San Francisco 10 460 1,099 
New York 12 553 1,321 
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The objective of density control is to secure a certain 
degree of living conditions. If amenities could be stan- 
dardized, then they would be capable of universal applica~ 
tion. However, the above figures prove that this is not so. 


It should also be emphasized that although the Zoning 
By-laws of Chicago and San Francisco permit a maximum 
density of 1,099 persons per acre, living conditions in the 
two cities are quite different. : 


There is no evidence on what municipal policy or plan- 
ner's philosophy the respective densities are based. It is 
merely a matter of opinion, 


For the City of Toronto we have as justification only 
what has been quoted already: that 200-300 persons per 
acre are “regarded™ generally as satisfactory. 


It is unfortunate that we have no legislation requesting 
municipal administrations to indicate the basis upon which 
maximum residential densities are stipulated. 


Without such information the usefulness and validity of 
residential densities by the application of the floor area 
ratio or floor space area index are deceptive. To replace the 
ambiguous practice of relating people to ground area, a new 
idea is finding fair significance with students of zoning 
by-laws: 


... The traditional concept of density. in residential 
areas — and the common use of the term to indicate 
a ratio between the number of individuals or familics 
and a given area of the earth's surface—is outmodéd. 
and‘ often fallacious. It is in-error when it is so used 
to determine a formula for regulating residential 
densities. The traditional concept of density is out of 
date much as are many of the traditional concepts of 


land .use, zoning and related elements of land 
development . .. : : 


see The relationship of individuals to their urban 
residential environments is essentially a relationship 
to interior... 


. .. three dimensional space, not to two dimensional 
lot area or coverage. Residential livability is a quality, 
which exists mainly on the inside of dwellings. not on 
the outside. Most aspects of livability can be achieved 
irrespective of the density per acre. Low. building 
coverage in itself, is no great virtue . . .? : 


Summing Up 


We believe that density requirements should be based 
on public interest only, eliminating irrelevant details. This 
will result in greater flexibility and variety in the design, 
form and scale of redevelopment projects as well as in the 
development of new communities. 


(b) Amenities 7 


High-rise apartments: are. detrimental because they 
overshadow Reighbouring buildings to an undesirable 
degree, deprive them of Privacy and access to air, and 


detract from the development possibilities of the surround- 
ing area. 


Comment: 


Protection against these effects can be achieved for the 
most part by the spacing and orientation of buildings and 
the provision of open space under compulsory site plan 
agreements in addition to. zoning provisions and the advice 
of an architectural committee. 


4. Traffic Generation: 


- High density apartments generate unproportionately 

high traffic loads and cause congestion and traffic hazards. 
Comment: 18 

The importance of the dwelling unit as a primary origin 

of all daily trattic movement is illustrated by the fact that 


about 80% of all urban area trips are made either from or 
to the home. 


On this basis it has proven possible to estimate resi- 
dents’ daily trip production with a relatively high degree of 
accuracy. 

Studies! made in a number of cities in North America 
indicate that all dwelling units do not generate trips at the 
same hour. It has been estimated that in medium income 
multiple-family developments, ten dwelling units generate 
approximately four vehicle trips during the peak traffic 
hour. : 

Thus except when considering large areas, high density 
developments in themselves have little appreciable effect on 
the traffic intensity of traffic arteries. 

Many of the fallacies on traffic generation have been 
disposed of in specific case studies because of the reliability 
of methods for estimating trip production. 


Conclusions 


Undoubtedly, the revision and re-examination of the 
axisting zoning concepts is paramount. This will require 
new legislation.and, above all, the amendment of the 
Planning and Municipal Acts. ie 


The myth of high-density and high-rise apartments can 
be dispelled only by “good design, skilful site planning and 
the harmonious relation of the buildings to adjacent areas. 
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